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OTHERS GUARANTEE WE DELIVER 


Nature’s Source of Phosphorus 


GROUND 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL AND ONLY LASTING 
SOURCE OF PHOSPHORUS. CONTAINS MORE 
PHOSPHORUS THAN BONE MEAL, ACID PHOS- 
PHATE, THOMAS SLAG, OR COMMERCIAL FER- 
TILIZER; AND COSTS MUCH LESS. 


As to its uses and results to be obtained, we refer you to your own Agricul- 
tural Institutions, or to the Agricultural Experiment Station of the University 
of Illinois, at Urbana, Ills., who will send you on application their bulletins 
and circulars on GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK. 

We are in the Phosphate Rock business and have been ever since the 
discovery of the Mt. Pleasant Field. We have our own rock deposits and 
the most complete and “‘up-to-date’”’ plants for preparing, drying and grinding. 

We use every effort to furnish what the Agricultural authorities who have 
used this material with success recommend. 


“ WRITE FOR PRICES AND GUARANTEES 


JOHN RUHM, JR. 


MT. PLEASANT, TENNESSEE 


Ground Rock Branch of 


Ruhm Phosphate Mining Co. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Tennessee Phosphate Rock 


To everyone who gives us an order for as much as a carload of ground rock 
we will send free a copy of DR. C. G. HOPKIN’S book, ‘‘SOIL FERTILITY 
AND PERMANENT AGRICULTURE;” or, on receipt of the price of 
same, which is $2.70, we will forward copy immediately and credit the amount 
on first order received for a carload. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS of CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Issued at Ithaca, N. Y., monthly from July to November inclusive, 
and semi-monthly from December to June inclusive. 


(Application for entry as second-class matter at the post office at 
Ithaca, N. Y., pending.) 


These publications include the annual Register, for which a charge 
of twenty-five cents a copy is made, and the following publications, any 
one of which will be sent gratis and postfree on request: 


General Circular of Information for prospective students, 

Announcement of the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Courses of Instruction in the College «f Arts and Sciences, 

Announcement of Sibley College of Mechanical Engineering and the Mechanic Arts, 
Announcement of the College of Civil Engineering, 

Announcement of the College of Law, 

Announcement of the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Medical College, 

Announcement of the New York State College c. Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Winter-Courses in the Couege of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the New York State Veterinary College, 

Announcement of the Graduate School, 

Announcement of the Summer Session, 

The President’s Annual Report, 

Pamphlet on prizes, samples of entrance and scholarship examination papers, special de- 


partmental announcements, etc. 
Correspondence concerning the publications of the University 
should be addressed to 


The Registrar of Cornell University 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 
L. H. BaiLey, Director. 


The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate colleges comprising 
Cornell University. The work of the College is of three general kinds: The 
regular teaching work of undergraduate and graduate grade; the experiment 
work; the extension work. The resident instruction falls in the following groups: 

1. Four-year course, leading to the degree Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
(B.S. in Agr.). When desired, the last two years may be chosen in subjects per- 
taining to landscape architecture and out-door art, or to home economics. In 
the Graduate School of the University students may secure the Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees (M.S. in Agr. and Ph.D.). 

2. Special work, comprising one or two years: (a) Agriculture special; 
(b) Nature-study special or normal course. 

Winter-Courses of 12 weeks: (a) General Agriculture; (b) Dairy 
Industry; (c) Poultry Husbandry; (d) Horticulture; (e) Home Economics. 


THE INSTRUCTION IS DIVIDED AMONG TWENTY-TWO DEPARTMENTS AS FOLLOWS: 


FARM PRACTICE and FARMCROPS ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
FARM MANAGEMENT POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY DAIRY INDUSTRY 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY — 
PLANT PATHOLOGY 


SOIL TECHNOLOGY DRAWING” 


PLANT-BREEDING HOME ECONOMICS 
ENTOMOLOGY, BIOLOGY and METEOROLOGY 
NATURE-STUDY RURAL ECONOMY 
HORTICULTURE RURAL EDUCATION 
POMOLOGY EXTENSION TEACHING 
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Remarkable Results of Growing Winter Lettuce 
Under Our “ Dubble Lite’’ Sash. 


There was a difference of 3% inches in the size light sash were carefully covered cold nights and 
of the heads of lettuce grown under single light cold days, while the Dubble Lite were entirely exposed 
frame sash, and our improved Dubble Lite with its even when below zero. Our Two P’s Booklet tells 
insulating air space between the lights. The single you what you want to know. Send for it. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


SALES OFFICES FACTORIES 


New YorK Boston PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Irvington, N. Y. 
St. James Bldg. Tremont Bldg. Franklin Bank Bldg. Rookery Bldg. Des Plaines, III. 


_ ad 


A postal card request will bring you a copy 
of our list of some hundreds of 


Practical Agricultural Books 


compiled from our lists of regular and recommended 
books as used at the N. Y. State Agricultural 
College here at Cornell : : : : : : : : 


+ + 


The Corner Bookstores 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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IN COURT a witness must be sworn, not only to 


tell the truth, but the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. 


In household and dairy 


Wrando 


Da. 


Cleaner and Cleanse’ 





is sworn not only to wash away the dirt and grease, but 
the whole of the dirt and grease and nothing but the 
objectionable matter. 


That is, it will easily, thoroughly and harmlessly 
loosen and dissolve everything that is termed ‘‘dirt,” 

Indian in Circle but it will not injure your hands, tin- 
ware, clothing or anything you wash. 
It makes no suds but softens even the 
hardest water. It cleans, sweetens and 
purifies dishes, clothes, floors and 
tables, pots, pans, milk cans and every 





ictlaiiaaiens unclean thing without injury. 


The drudgery of cleaning is the only thing Wyan- 
dotte' Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser ever destroys. 


Ask your dealer for a sack or order a barrel or keg 
from your dairy supply house. 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Mich., U. S. A. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 
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New England Stock Feed 


A substantial and reliable grain ration for he orses, 
cattle and stock. 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS: 


POOH es thong ue et es 9% 
BN ieee vena aac 4% 
Fibre ..... sah apthecaca 9% 


lf your dealer does not keep it, write us. 


JOHN J. CAMPBELL, General Sales Agt. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


The H-O Company Mills 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Guarantee Your Fruit 
Crop by Spraying 


















It is practically im- 
possible to raise per- 
fect fruit without 
spriying thoroughly. 
To spray properly you 
f/ need the best spray 

- pump made—one of the 
many 


GOULDS 


RELIABLE 
s PRAYERS 


Every part is 
made to give long 
service and de- 
signed to give the 
best possible re- 
sults in all spray 
work. Every re- 
quirement is met 
by the complete 
line shown in 
our book. 

“How to Spray, 
When to Spray, 
Which Sprayer 

to Use” 


Send for a copy. It contains valuable 
spray formulas. 


‘THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 
16 W. Fall St., SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of Pumps for Every Service 
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Ask for a copy of the 
Co-op. Booklet 


This tells you what you should know about 
the Co-op.---How it is managed and what it sells. 
Why should you trade at the Co-op.» The Co-op. 
sells the things you need in your university work. 
The quality of the articles will be good and prices 
fair. The profits which ordinarily would go to the 
proprietor of a business come back to you in your 


share of the dividend. This year we will pay about 
$5000\%, in dividends. 


Get your textbooks at the Co-op. 


The members of the Faculty give us reports 
as to the books to be used. We deal with the 
publishers and get the latest editions. Get your books 
at the Co-op. on your way home from your first 
recitation. 


Laboratory Supplies 


The Simplex cover seems to be a student neces- 
sity. The Co-op. watermarked notebook paper is 
the toughest paper you can buy for the purpose. 
The report covers, too, are better than the ordinary. 
You will be pleased with everything you buy at 


the Co-op. 
The Co-op 
is in Morrill Hall 
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SOME LARGE PROBLEMS IN ECONOMIC 
ENTOMOLOGY 


By E. P. Felt 


New York State Entomologist 


"THE utility and scope of applied or 

economic entomology is exceed- 
ingly well shown in the larger problems 
which have been solved during recent 
years or are pressing for solution at the 
present time. There has been a 
marked expansion in our ideas respect- 
ing this phase of science. Our medical 
friends have learned that in more than 


one disease the entomologist is best 
qualified to outline effective prophy- 


lactic measures. Bold strides have 
changed the purely local attitude of 
earlier years to a consideration of 
questions of national or even world- 
wide importance. This is strikingly 
shown in the system of nursery inspec- 
tion supported by almost every state, 
and the probability that soon there 
will be an international plant quaran- 
tine. The entomologist has long re- 
cognized the importance of exclusion 
and the prevention of dissemination 
possible with wisely administered laws. 
The introduction of several very 
destructive insects has compelled popu- 
lar recognition of this and resulted in 
the above noted inspection system. 
The establishment in New England 
of the gipsy moth in 1868, has even- 
tuated in a gigantic undertaking, the 
like of which has not been seen before. 
There was first, 1890-1900, a serious 
effort made to exterminate the pest in 
the New World. Failure on the part 
of the public to appreciate the great 
importance of the work was followed 


by a suspension of effort and the 
ultimate resumption of activities di- 
rected toward suppression and restric- 
tion. Many communities in five New 
England States, assisted more or less 
by their commonwealths, are now 
engaged in a costly fight with an insect 
which not only defoliates fruit and 
shade trees, but which is also exceed- 
ingly destructive to many forest trees. 
The total expense of control is upwards 
of a million dollars annually, not to 
mention the serious losses on areas 
where thorough work is impossible 
because of low property values. The 
Federal government has also been 
drawn into the contest and is expend- 
ing about a quarter of a million dollars 
annually, directed largely toward pre- 
venting the pest from being carried 
into hitherto uninfested localities. As 
an indirect result one may find in that 
region an unequalled assembly of 
spraying outfits using tons of poison, 
and an army of men qualified by prac- 
tical experience for work of this 
character. 

It is now impossible to prevent the 
ultimate spread of this insect into most 
of the northern United States, though 
owing to the female being unable to fly, 
its dissemination may be greatly 
hindered. There is no question but 
that prevention of infestation is much 
cheaper than any control methods here- 
tofore practiced. This phase of the 
problem is of immense practical im- 
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portance to residents of uninfested 
sections, and its solution along the 
most effective lines is worthy our best 
efforts. 

The presence of the gipsy moth in 
this country is responsible for a most 
interesting experiment, namely, an 
attempt to discover and introduce effec- 
tive natural enemies. This was under- 
taken by the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts in codperation with the 
Federal Bureau of Entomology and 
has been in progress for seven years. 
Large numbers of infested caterpillars, 
pupz and even eggs have been im- 
ported, many parasites reared and 
liberated under favorable conditions 
and a number of the species have 
wintered successfully. This work has 
been conducted along conservative 
lines, the greatest care being exercised 
to prevent anything likely to be 
injurious escaping. <A corps of experts 
studied carefully the biology of the 
various forms, since this information 
was necessary to the most successful 
prosecution of the work and frequently 
afforded valuable hints in the handling 
of important parasites. Some of our 
most successful collectors were spec- 
ially commissioned to search for para- 
sites in foreign countries, the coépera- 
tion of a number of Europeans of the 
highest scientific standing was secured 
and at the present time several Ameri- 
can entomologists are making special 
field studies in Europe. No stone 
appears to have been left unturned, no 
reasonable expense has been spared 
and it would seem that if parasites or 
natural enemies can control this pest 
in America, our investigators must 
have found them or discovered clues 
which will result in their early intro- 
duction. This investigation with its 
international ramifications and great 
potentialities, is not only of surpassing 
interest to the biologist and economic 
entomologist, but should appeal most 
strongly to all desirous of conserving 
our natural resources. It is still early 
to make predictions, though the out- 
look is distinctly encouraging. His- 
tory fails to record an instance of a 
leaf-feeding caterpillar eradicating its 


food plant or group of food plants. 
This is a biologic impossibility. Some 
natural check must develop in time, 
though the process of adjustment may 
be painful and accompanied locally at 
least, by material losses. We should 
not expect the phenomenal success 
accompanying the introduction of the 
ladybeetle into the California orange 
groves and the speedy eradication of 
the destructive insect. It is not too 
much to hope that several of the 
natural enemies now established in 
this country, and those soon to become 
acclimated will, in the course of a few 
years, prove of material service in con- 
trolling this destructive enemy of many 
trees and shrubs. 

The shade tree problem of New 
England and the northeastern United 
States, caused by the activities of the 
elm leaf beetle, the leopard moth, the 
smaller elm bark beetle, the sugar 
maple borer, the cottony maple scale 
and the false cottony maple scale—to 
mention only the more important— 
has become acute. It has been created 
in part by the unrestricted introduc- 
tion of European insects. It might be 
noted in passing that half of the species 
just mentioned are of European origin. 
The injuries by these pests are greatly 
facilitated in many communities be- 
cause a large proportion of the trees 
are either American elms or sugar 
maples. It is well known that the 
almost exclusive planting of one 
variety, be it annual or perennial, her- 
baceous or woody, after a lapse of time, 
is very likely to result in ‘serious 
injuries by insect pests or fungous 
diseases. Thousands of magnificent 
shade trees have been destroyed during 
recent years in the above mentioned 
section and many more will succumb 
unless the necessity of providing ade- 
quate protection is speedily recognized. 
A limited number of municipalities 
have realized the danger and met the 
necessities either through the appoint- 
ment of competent shade tree commis- 
sions or the employment of a skilled 
forester, the latter usually in the park 
or street department. There is urgent 
need of controlling these insects before 
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irreparable damage results. It is also 
incumbent upon us to recognize the 
sources of the trouble and alleviate the 
danger so far as possible. An adequate 
international plant quarantine will do 
much to prevent the introduction of 
dangerous insects not already es- 
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oaks, especially the pin oak, red oak 
and scarlet oak. Such diversified 
planting would not prevent the use of 
one species on a street, and if adjacent 
streets were set with different varieties, 
such an arrangement would go far 
toward reducing the possibility of 


APPLE TREE AND ORCHARD IN BACKGROUND STRIPPED BY THE GIPSY MOTH. 


tablished in this country. The dan- 
gers following the planting of one 
variety mostly on contiguous streets, 
should be recognized and provision 
made for greater diversity. American 
elms and sugar maples, though both 
deservedly favorites for shade and 
park trees, may well give way in part 
at least, to other desirablé:species such 
as the Norway maple,:the white or 
silver maple, the red maple, the Ameri- 
can basswood or linden, the horse- 
chestnut, the European plane tree or 
buttonwood, the American ash and 


extended outbreaks by either insects 
or fungous diseases. 

The better control of forest insects 
is another large problem pressing for 
solution in the near future. Forest con- 
ditions amply justify every reasonable 
effort to eliminate loss, one of the most 
productive of these being with little 
question, the better protection of our 
birds. It is not improbable that under 
certain conditions the shipment of 
efficient natural enemies from one sec- 
tion to another would be of great ser- 
vice in checking destructive species. 
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The entomologist is called upon to 
deal with an immense complex, since 
his constituents except some informa- 
tion regarding almost any insect which 
may be submitted for examination. 
Recent estimates show that there are 
nearly 50,o00 described insectsin North 
America, over 10,000 having been 
listed from New Jersey. With the 
latter as a basis, it is very probable 
that at least 20,000 species occur in 
New York State. Each should be 
recognized with greater or less facility 
in the four stages, namely, egg, larva, 
pupa and adult, while in a number of 
instances it may be necessary to know 
the species in each of several dissimilar 
larval stages. This would mean that 
an entomologist located in such a 
diversified area as is found within the 
State of New York, should know some- 
thing of approximately 100,000 forms. 
He should be able to place them with 
some approach to accuracy and at the 
same time give at least an approximate 
idea of their relations to associated 
insects, other members of the fauna 


WHITE-MARKED TUSSOCK 
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and the local flora. This latter is by 
no means simple, since insects may be 
zoophagous or herbivorous. Some are 
parasites of well known pests and other 
may prey upon parasites, they likewise 
being subject to smaller parasites 
which, in. turn, may be attacked by 
still smaller parasites. Such a com- 
plex, not always stable in its relations, 
is exceedingly difficult to unravel. 
The plant-feeding species may vary 
from comparatively innocuous forms 
which are content with taking a nibble 
here and there, to those which devour 
all the foliage, cut off limbs, live at the 
expense of the seed or destroy a vital 
part. The above gives some idea of 
the vastness of the field and explains, 
in considerable measure, why most 
entomologists are compelled to special- 
ize in a few restricted fields if they 
would accomplish something of real 
value. The entomologist may pursue 


his quest to the end of a long and 
extremely active life with the assurance 
of learning much that is new and be, at 
the same time, obliged to recognize the 


MOTH WORK. 
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impossibility of finding the limits of 
this immense and vastly attractive 
class of the animal kingdom. Here, if 
anywhere, the call of the unknown 


FRUIT GROWERS’ 
By Dudley 


ON’ THE fourteenth and fifteenth of 

August, fruit growers from all 
parts of the state foregathered at 
Albion, the county seat of Orleans 
County, to attend the summer meeting 
of the New York Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. The meeting was well at- 
tended and an exceedingly large num- 
ber of those present came in auto- 
mobiles, which parked along the main 
streets of the town in large numbers, 
proclaimed to all beholders the pros- 
perity of those engaged in fruit grow- 
ing. 

Before noon on Wednesday it was 
evident that the court house, in which 
the meeting was to have been held, 
would not hold the crowd so it was 
decided to meet in the Baptist Church. 
The attendance was so much larger 
than was expected that even this large 
building could not accommodate all 
that desired admittance. 

The meeting was opened by Presi- 
dent Clark Allis of Medina, who intro- 
duced Mr. Edward Van Alstyne of 
Kinderhook as the first speaker of the 
afternoon. Mr. Van Alstyne spoke 
on™‘‘The Apple Industry,” and after 
giving statistics.of the number of apple 
trees thruout the country, stated that 
he believed..that it would no longer be 
policy to plant apples in such large 
acreage as has been done in the last few 
years. The-mext speaker, Mr. R. R. 
Riddell,of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, spoke of the work 
of: the department in boosting the 
agriculture of the Empire State. 

After these two speakers camie the 
question box. The greatest interest 
then centered in the talk that Pro- 
fessor Parrott of the Geneva Experi- 
mental Station gave on the insects of 
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fires the enthusiasm of youth, holds the 
attention of the middle aged and com- 


pels service from those advanced in 
years. 


SUMMER MEETING 


Alleman, ’14 


the present season. Hestated that the 
aphis had done considerable harm and 
that the codling moth had been par- 
ticularly active, and also that reports 
of plant bug injury had come from 
many parts of the state. However, 
there is some solace for the fruit 
grower in the fact that apple scab is not 
particularly destructive this year. In 
the evening a concert was arranged for 
the visitors in the high school building. 

But by far the most interesting and 
instructive part of the meeting came 
on Thursday which was given over to 
the inspection of the fine orchards in 
the vicinity of Albion. -The fruit 
farms that the committee thought of 
the greatest interest were numbered 
and described in a guide published by 
the Albion Chamber of Commerce. 
Two trips were laid out, an eighty mile 
trip and a twenty mile trip, and an 
almost endless string of automobiles 
passed around these two routes. 

The trip covered Orleans County 
quite thoroly and passed by some of 
the best orchards of the state. Be- 
tween Albion and Ontario Lake is one 
of the finest peach growing regions of 
the state and many large orchards were 
seen. A large increase in acreage has 
been made in the last few years and it 
is surprising to note that of these, pears 
outnumber the young apple trees. 

Perhaps no feature of the Associa- 
tion is more successful than the sum- 
mer meeting as it.enables fruit growers 
to see by personal observation how 
others solve the problems confronting 
them and stimulates them totry to 
make their orchards equal or surpass 
those they have seen in this, one of the 
best orchard sections of New York 
State. 
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PROFESSOR JOHN CRAIG 


By A. C. Beal 


Assistant Professor of Horticulture, Cornell University 


PROFESSOR Craig was born at 
Lakefield, Argenteuil County, 
Province of Quebec, in 1864, and early 
in life began to exhibit the talent which 
was later to make him known to horti- 
culturists throughout the world. He 
obtained his early education in the 
Montreal High School and McGill 
College. Later he studied under one 
of the greatest of the pioneer horticul- 
tural teachers, Professor J. L. Budd of 
the Iowa Agricultural College, from 
which institution Professor Craig grad- 
uated in 1887. After a short service 
at his alma mater he was appointed 
horticulturist at the Central Experi- 
mental Farm at Ottawa, Canada. In 
this position he rendered signal service 
in the testing of new fruits and in 
distributing hardy fruits and plants 
throughout the Dominion. He was 
called to Iowa in 1899 to take the chair 
of professor of horticulture made 
vacant by the death of Professor Budd. 
In 1900 he became professor of exten- 
sion teaching in Cornell University, 
and in 1903, upon the elevation of 
Professor L. H. Bailey to the position 
of Dean and Director, he was ap- 
pointed professor of horticulture which 
position he ably filled until his un- 
timely death. 

Professor Craig was the author of a 
revised edition of Practical Agriculture 
and contributed to the Cyclopedia of 
American Horticulture. His station 
publications were numerous, as were 
his contributions to the agricultural 
magazines. . He had been the editor 
of the National Nurseryman for several 
years. Professor Craig was in great 
demand as a speaker and had delivered 
addresses before most of the state 
and national horticultural societies. 
Through his attendance at the meet- 
ings of the American Pomological 
Society, he became well known. His 
winning personality made him numer- 
ous friends, and it is probable that no 
man had a wider acquaintance among 
nurserymen and pomologists of the 


country than Professor Craig. He 
was a member of the jury of awards at 
the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893, 
and at St. Louis in 1904; also at the 
National Apple Show at Spokane, 
Washington, in 1908. 

Not only was Professor Craig emi- 
nent in the field of pomology, but his 
interest covered the entire horticul- 
tural field, and his knowledge and 
advice were sought by many organiza- 
tions. He was a member of the 
advisory board of the American Civic 
League, and chairman of the nomen- 
clature committees of the American 
Sweet Pea and the American Peony 
Societies. He was one of the few 
Americans elected a fellow of the 
Royal Horticultural Society of Great 
Britain. ; 

During the last years of his life he 
took a great interest in the develop- 
ment of nut culture, not only in New 


York but throughout the South. He 
was the recognized authority upon the 
various kinds of nuts andhad developed 


a strong course in this subject. His 
pecan orchard interests were extensive 
amounting to thousands of acres. 

Professor Craig was a man of social 
proclivities being a member of the 
Ithaca Town and Gown Club, Zodiac, 
Acacia, honorary member of Alpha 
Zeta of Cornell University, and a 
thirty-second degree Mason. 

Among the students of Cornell, Pro- 
fessor Craig will be remembered as one 
of the founders and trustees of the 
Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. He was 
one of the strongest supporters of the 
movement for the new building and 
was one of the men who made possible 
the present magnificent quarters. 

Although he had been in poor health 
for some time, Professor Craig bore 
his sufferings and afflictions bravely 
and uncomplainingly to the end. 
Probably when he should not have 
done so he insisted on carrying the 
duties of his professorship, and to the 
last he remained bravely at his post. 





THE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION AND ITS WORK 


By M. C. Burritt 


President of Students’ Association 


HE last fifty years have seen our 
population change from one al- 
most wholly rural to one more than 
half urban. During this same period 
the distribution of free land in the 
West and the opening up of new terri- 
tories have practically ceased. More- 
over, in spite of an unheard of increase 
in agricultural production in the 
United States, the increase in popula- 
tion has more than kept pace with it, 
so that instead of an overproduction 
we are now actually facing a possible 
shortage in farm products. 

All these rapid changes have had and 
are still having a tremendous effect 
upon farming, particularly in the 
Eastern States, where agriculture had 
almost come to a standstill. A period 
of low prices has been succeeded by one 
of higher prices. Land values are 
rising rapidly. Eastern farmers are 
recovering from the depressed condi- 
tion into which the competition of 


crops grown on the great areas of the 
free and virgin soils of the West had 
plunged them. 

These changed economic conditions 
demand a careful reorganization and 
readjustment of the business of farm- 


ing. This reorganization and read- 
justment calls for leadership and 
direction. It needs to be shaped along 
the lines of the most permanent and 
the most profitable agriculture which 
is likely to: prevail in the future under 
these changed economic conditions. 
The state is looking to the graduates of 
its Agricultural College for this leader- 
ship as it had aright todo. The Col- 
lege itself is a leader in agricultural 
affairs; and within the college there is 
exercised a leadership which is unex- 
celled. So that there is no lack of 
examples to follow. 

But many of us make the mistake of 
thinking that we are fully equipped to 
become leaders in our home communi- 
ties when we have finished at college. 
No greater mistake could be made, for 


technical collegiate training is only the 
first step in education for leadership. 
The broader and longer training of 
experience and responsibility are neces- 
sary in order to complete our training 
for the constructive leadership which 
will be followed. 

The young graduate or winter course 
man who cuts loose from the college 
as soon as he leaves it, not only loses 
much of his inspiration for work and 
leadership, but much of his power to 
become leader and todo things. It is 
right here that the Students’ Associa- 
tion is helpful. It is the bond between 
the graduated student and his alma 
mater; the practical touch between 
the worker in the field and the great 
institution which has trained him. It 
presents a medium by which the col- 
lege can reach out into its field and 
help its graduates to do effective work; 
it affords a means through which the 
graduate can enlist the aid of his col- 
lege in his own community. 

In creating the Committee of 
Twenty-Five at its last annual meeting 
the Association aimed to create an 
active body of alumni, each of whom 
should be a nucleus in different parts of 
the state and of the whole country, 
around which Cornell men could 
organize for the mutual benefit of the 
community and the college. The 
definite purpose of the committee was 
to sustain and amplify the splendid 
work of Dean Bailey and of the institu- 
tion of which he is head. This organi- 
zation of sections and communities is 
now going on and it is the duty of 
every loyal alumnus to identify him- 
self with his own local organization and 
put his shoulder to the wheel. 

The definite methods by which the 
Association hopes to accomplish this 
purpose are several. In the first place, 
it is desirable to have a local organiza- 
tion with responsible officers so that 
definite expression of opinion can be 
obtained from alumni on important 
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questions of policy or action at the 
college, as the Dean or officers of 
the Association may deem advisable. 
Organization makes it possible to bring 
graduate sentiment to bear quickly 
and effectively on college policies and 
problems. This should appeal to all 
alumni whether within or without the 
state who have the interests of the 
college at heart. 

Secondly, the association hopes to 
develop and encourage extension work 
in every farm community. Did you 
have a Farmers’ Institute, an Exten- 
sion School or a course of Agricultural 
lectures in your community last year? 
Is agriculture taught in your local high 
school? How many codperative ex- 
periments are being carried on in your 
neighborhood this year? The associa- 
tion can help you to bring these things 
about if you are organized locally. 
Nothing brings what you most want 
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and need into your community like 
organized effort. 

Thirdly, active membership in the 
Association lends a vital and personal 
interest to your leadership. The 
knowledge that others are working for 
the same end, and that you are a part 
of a great movement for agricultural 
betterment is worth something to you, 
and the fact that you have contributed 
your life membership with its two 
dollars fee adds prestige to the Asso- 
ciation. 

In conclusion it seems to us that it 
would be a great mistake for any 
member of the Senior class to fail to see 
Secretary Mann at the College before 
he leaves and add his name to the 
already large list of loyal Cornell 
Alumni. The College needs the help 
of all its graduates; and whatever your 
work may be you will find that you will 
need the College. 


CARE OF SHEEP FOR SHOW PURPOSES 


By H. E. Haslett, Seneca, N. Y. 


LT us first inquire why we exhibit 

and then our readers can better 
understand our point of view. We 
exhibit sheep first to attract attention 
to our stock in order that prospective 
purchasers and all interested may see 
our representative specimens. 
nearly as possible we select those that 
are nearest our ideal. We exhibit 
again that we may compare our stock 
with that of other breeders who 
exhibit, and see wherein we are lacking 
and also noticing where we excel. 
Summarizing then, we show sheep 
primarily for advertising purposes, 
secondarily, for bettering our own 
judgment. 

Now let us select our show flock. 
According to the fair classification we 
must, if we would exhibit in all classes, 
have in our flock at least one ram two 
years old, one that is past one year, and 
one ram lamb. In the ewe class, one 
aged ewe, one yearling ewe, one ewe 
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lamb. Generally two of each class are 
shown. We have found it good policy 
to have even three of all classes where 
possible. The more one has the better 
the exhibit of the flock will be. In 
carrying more than one animal of each 
class, we have more latitude in selec- 
tion. Our ideal (in so far as it is 
attainable in our flock) is our first 
choice in each class. Our second may 
be a sheep of some peculiar excellency, 
such as a sheep with exceedingly good 
back and fleece and not as good leg of 
mutton, or an extra good leg of mutton 
and fleece and back not so good. No 
two judges will give the same rating to 
a sheep,therefore, select your ideal from 
your flock to show for first choice, and 
then choose your second in each class, 
and prepare them for the show. On 
the showing out day, your judgment as 
represented in your selection will be 
upheld or thrown over. In any case 
whatever the decision, do not ‘‘kick”’ 
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in being beaten, but rather find out 
wherein lies the cause of your defeat 
and prepare to come back the next 
season and do better. 

A good sheep of any breed should 
have a good back, well sprung ribs, no 
sinking away behind the shoulder 
blades, wide loins and a good leg of 
mutton well let down. The legs 
should show good hard bone and size 
and be well placed. The fore legs 
especially should be out on the corners 
enough so that the animals’ chest is 
not cramped. The head should be 
broad, the eyes bright and the ears 
attentive, the nostril fairly broad. 
Altogether the head and neck should 
be carried in a distinctive and attrac- 
tive manner, the neck being short and 
well coupled up on the shoulder. The 
above are in a general way the main 
points to bear in mind in making a 
selection. Aside from these points, in 
selecting a male have him show 
masculinity in every way possible, and 
have a female show femininity. 

Now that we have selected our flock 
and as the grass commences to green 
we must make individual quarters for 
the show sheep. They must be separ- 
ated from the flock, the rams put by 
themselves away from the ewes, and 
the lambs away from the older sheep. 
It should be planned to have a variety 
of green feed, such as rape, alfalfa, kale, 
and cabbage, and possibly some fodder 
corn. The sheep are penned in 
separate lots, in a cool shed during the 
day, and fed all the green food they 
will take, never leaving any to be 
mussed over. Oats, bran and oil cake 
are fed in the beginning of the fitting 
period, and as the time for showing 
approaches and the stock is getting 
about as fat as it can, it is best to feed 
just enough grain to carry them along. 
letting the gain be made from the 
green feed. Cabbage usually is fed 
once a day. Rape or kale is fed in 
racks morning and night, and fod- 
der corn or alfalfa fed at noon. 
Feed regularly and often as much 
as they will eat up clean. Keep the 
sheep in the sheds during all rain 
storms. 


About five o’clock every evening, 
when not stormy, we drive the ewes 
out to pasture on rape or alfalfa. 
This drive compels them to exercise. 
After getting to the field they wander 
about taking a bite here and a bite 
there. Just before darkness comes 
on they are driven back to the shed 
where they find a little nice second 
cutting alfalfa awaiting them. Soon 
the hay has disappeared and the full 
stomached sheep lay down to peace 
and contentment. The rams are 
handled in the same manner, though 
taken to a different pasture. 

Now that we have the sheep going 
right on feed, we must do a little 
primping up of fleece. The fleece 
must be kept clean. If the sheep have 
been washed, blankets had best be 
used. The blankets should be of some 
light tough material and shaped to the 
individual, Under all conditions keep 
the fleece clean. We all like to appear 
in our “‘best’’ on state occasions, so we 
think it only right and proper to have 
our sheep appear as well as we can make 
them. This fixing is not done to hide 
any defect, but simply to make the 
sheep look as attractive as possible. 
Sheepmen and judges pass over the 
coloring and trimming, paying no 
attention to these points which give no 
actual value to the sheep outside the 
attractiveness in the show. To the 
novice who inquires of us, we have 
always made it a practice to show them 
that the sheep is no better for being 
trimmed and colored for the show, and 
that this ‘‘fixing’’ only aids in calling 
attention to the exhibit and, therefore, 
is perfectly legitimate. The more 
artistic the shepherd’s eye and temper- 
ment, the greater will be the attrac- 
tiveness of his exhibit. 

The back is flattened and the tides 
squared up to it. This gives the 
appearance of being cut from a block. 
The shears can give this appearance to 
the eye but the hand can undeceive the 
eye as it touches and feels the shape 
of the body. The loose locks that are 
taken off help to make the sheep neat. 
This trimming must be done a number 
of times in order to keep the fleece nice 
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and neat, in fact every animal should 
be gone over a day or two before show- 
ing, and the final touches puton. The 
color that some apply is put on simply 
for attractiveness. 

Now that the sheep are fitted, 
colored and trimmed, we must see if 
we are ready to load our car for the 
fair. We must have cabbage, roots, 
hay and grain to last till we return or 
reach a place where a new supply can 
be obtained. The car is penned off, 
the sheep placed in them in exactly the 
same lots as at home. Now we are 
ready. We arrive at the grounds 
somewhat tired. The stock is not fed 
much till rested, then they have their 
usual allowance, and when possible 
they are taken out of the pens and 
driven about for exercise. At last the 
day and time for which we have been 
planning arrives. Weare told to bring 
out ouragedrams. Theold ram walks 
out majestically and we lead him to 
the place in the ring we have decided 
on that will show him to best advan- 
tage. Stock should never be shown 
front feet on lower ground than hind 
ones, rather have them on level or 
higher ground. His head should be 
held naturally. This is generally ac- 
complished by holding the hand under 
the jaw. He should have been taught 
to stand correctly. 

There are numerous little details 
that should be looked after which 
helps out in showing. They cannot all 
be gone into in detail. Handling and 
training during the summer before the 
shows, even from lamb-hood, are great 
aids. A sheep that is used to being 
handled and exhibited acquires the 
habit of showing itself to the best ad- 
vantage. We have seen excellent 
sheep that when brought into the ring 
would not stand to be examined. A 
judge, therefore, cannot tell how good 


it may be, and so has to pass it iby 
without giving it as much credit as it 
might have won, had it been properly 
trained. After more or less moving 
back and forth and comparisons of the 
stock, the judge gives his decision, we 
get our ribbons and lead our stock back 
to the pens. 

Now comes one of the critical periods 
in the life time of the show flock. If it 
is desired to show again the same 
season and within a week or so, keep up 
the identical routine that has pre- 
viously been followed, the idea being to 
carry along the very “forward’’ ones 
and to bring the ones that are not as 
“‘forward”’ up to the point where they 
are “‘ripe’’ or finished. On the other 
hand if it has been the last show for the 
season we want to gradually reduce the 
flesh and get the sheep back to good 
field condition. To do this make no 
sudden change, rather let the flock run 
out in all fair weather, feed less and less 
of grain, get them under their usual 
farm conditions in two or three weeks, 
and generally all will be well. Some- 
times a dose of epsom salts is necessary 
to cool the blood of some animal that 
has been a little heated. 

Now in conclusion, use your own 
best judgment in selecting from your 
flock the animals that you think after 
careful study of previous exhibits will 
equal or exceed these animals exhibited. 
Use care and discretion. Decide upon 
the fair that you wish to make your 
best showing at, and plan to have your 
flock ‘“‘fit”” to the minute for this 
exhibition. 

Accept your rewards with a kindly, 
pleasing grace, and do not forget to 
take defeat in the same manner. Let 
defeat fire you to higher ambitions and 
go home and prepare to come back the 
next season stronger and better pre- 
pared. 





PRACTICAL FORESTRY AT CORNELL 


By John Bentley, Jr. 


Assistant Professor of Forestry, Cornell University 


T WAS welcome news to all those 
interested in Cornell when it was 
announced that the New York State 
College of Agriculture was to take up 
again the work in forestry which had 
been allowed to lapse for eight years. 
Forestry instruction in this country 
had its beginnings at Cornell, where 
the first College of Forestry was 
established by the Legislature of the 
State of New York in 1898. With the 
increasing interest in forestry which 
has developed in late years, it seemed 
only fitting and proper that instruction 
in forestry should be resumed at the 
Agricultural College. Professor Walter 
Mulford began the organization of the 
work in June, 1911, and while at first 
only two courses of instruction were 
given, it was quickly seen that there 
was room for a much larger work and 
it was decided to offer advanced and 
professional courses, beginning with 
the college year 1912-13. 
The full professional coursewill cover 
a period of five years leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science at the 
end of the fourth year, and that of 
Master in Forestry at the end of the 


fifth year. Students who enter as 
graduates without having had the 
undergraduate instruction in forestry, 
but who have had substantially the 
equivalent of most of the courses other 
than forestry, should be able to com- 
plete the work for the Master’s degree 
in two years. Work for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy may also be done 
in the Department of Forestry, candi- 
dates being allowed to elect their major 
or minor subjects in the Department. 

Naturally it will be necessary to 
provide equipment and quarters for 
the work above outlined. Provision 
has already been made by the New 
York State Legislature for a building 
which is to be erected during the next 
year and which will be ready for 
occupancy by the fall of 1913. This 
building, for which $100,000 was 
appropriated, will be located east of 
the Filtration Plant, on the high 
ground overlooking the valley of For- 
est Home on Fall Creek, and will be 
planned and equipped to meet the 
exacting requirements of advanced 
scientific work in Forestry. A timber- 
testing room and several laboratories 


STUDENTS PLANTING WHITE PINE TREES. 
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LOCATION OF PROPOSED DAM. 


will be provided for special technical 
work. The lecture-rooms will be 
equipped with the most modern appar- 
atus for the display of maps, charts, 
diagrams, and stereopticon views. Al- 
together the building and its appurten- 
ances will be calculated to satisfy the 
demands of modern scientific work. 

In thus enlarging the scope of its 
work the Department of Forestry has 
three objects in view: First, to give 
instruction at the College; second, to 
conduct field studies and investigations 
which will help in solving the forest 
problems of New York State, especially 
as they apply to the farm woodlot 
which has been much neglected in the 
past; and third, to assist owners of 
forest lands or woodlots in the State by 
giving direct help wherever possible. 
The instruction at the college is in- 
tended to meet the needs of four 
classes of students: (1) Students of 
general agriculture who wish elemen- 
tary instruction in care of woodlands, 
in forest planting, and in forest nursery 
work; (2) Prospective teachers, busi- 
ness men, lawyers, or other professional 
men for whom a knowledge of the 
underlying principles of forestry will be 
a distinct help in carrying on their own 
particular line of business; (3) Techni- 
cal students in other lines of work who 
wish one or more technical forestry 
courses, as for example, wood tech- 
nology, which will be a help to them 


in their own professional work; (4) 
Students who intend to make forestry 
a profession. 

The courses of study have been 
adapted to meet the requirements of 
the above classes of students. In the 
first place, the elements of forestry and 
a course in farm forestry give the 
underlying principles of the science as 
applied to woodlots or small tracts of 
timber. The woodlot is coming to be 
recognized as a part of the farm which 
should receive its share of attention, 
and which will repay such attention by 
yielding a larger and better crop. 
Practice in tree planting and nursery 
methods is included, which makes the 
course of extreme practical value to all 
those who have any timber on their 
farms. The one-year course in The 
Elements of Forestry is offered to fill 
the need of students who want some- 
thing more than the general courses, 
and yet do not wish to take a profes- 
sional course.. The measurement of 
standing timber and its value; the rate 
of growth of timber in diameter, height, 
volume, and value; the measurement 
of logs and other forest products, and 
the use to which such products can 
best be put; methods of logging, mill- 
ing, and selling timber; methods of 
regulating the amount of timber cut so 
as to insure a permanent and regular 
yield; these are all studies in the first 
half year’s course. During the second 
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half year the study will include the life 
history of the forest, taking up such 
subjects as the influence of climate and 
soil on tree growth, and the influence of 
forests on the flow of streams, the 
climate and the soil. Practice will be 
given in methods of tree planting, seed 
sowing, and nursery work. Problems 
of forest protection and methods of 
management to secure the greatest 
returns, will receive particular atten- 
tion. 

On the University farms there are 
several woodlots which have been 
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planted at the rate of 1200 to the acre, 
or 6 feet apart each way. For experi- 
mental purposes a few trees not 
indigenous to this part of the country 
were also planted. These included 
Scotch pine, Norway pine, and western 
yellow pine. 

The objects of this plantation are 
three in number: to protect the 
watershed around the proposed reser- 
voir which the University expects to 
build at this point on Fall Creek; to 
furnish practical experience to the 
students taking the forestry courses in 


CHARACTER OF SOME OF THE LAND TO BE PLANTED. 


turned over to the Department of 
Forestry for the practical work of the 


students. A tract of 38 acres has been 
set aside for experimental methods in 
planting and sowing. Extensive plan- 
tations have already been made, and 
during the next two or three years these 
plantations will be continued on a large 
scale so that unusual opportunities are 
offered for practical work in the 
field. 

During the first two weeks of May, 
1912, the students in the two courses 
in forestry which were given last year, 
planted about 20,000 trees on 18 acres 
of land near Varna. Most of these 
trees were 4-year-old white pines ob- 
tained from the New York State Con- 
servation Commission, and were 


methods of tree planting; and ulti- 
mately to realize a profit on the invest- 
ment. While some of the land which 
is to be planted with trees, (amounting 
in all to about 200 acres), is suitable 
for agricultural purposes, it is con- 
sidered wise to start a growth of trees 
which will prevent the soil from wash- 
ing into the reservoir, and will at the 
same time furnish a future supply of 
timber. In fact, tree-planting upon 
this tract at Varna will be an example 
of what can be done in the way of 
conserving the water and producing 
timber. It is to be in every sense a 
“demonstration plantation.” 
Immediately upon the arrival of the 
trees, about April 23, they were taken, 
in the baskets in which they were 
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transported, to the planting ground 
and heeled in. As soon as the ground 
was in favorable condition planting 
was begun, the students working 
together in crews of two each, one man 
carrying a bucket in which were placed 
about 200 trees, while the other man 
carried a mattock, or grub-hoe, with 
which he dug the holes in which the 
trees were planted. Stakes were set 
up at opposite ends of the field, so that 
the students could the more easily keep 
the rows straight. The field was 
covered by working back and forth-in 
parallel rows. 

White Pine grows naturally in this 
part of the country and there is every 
reason to believe that the plantation 
will be successful. During the course 
of the operations, several small white 
pine seedlings which had sprung up 
from seed distributed by neighboring 
trees, were found on those portions of 
the tract where no ploughing had been 
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done recently, and this is taken as an 
additional sign of encouragement. The 
trees will grow very slowly at first; but 
after having obtained a good start, 
they are expected to make a rapid 
upward growth, which will tend to the 
production of straight, clear stems. 
Later on, if natural thinning has not 
reduced the number of stems per acre, 
a light improvement cutting may be 
undertaken, the object of which is to 
remove the poorer, unpromising trees, 
and to favor the rapid growth of the 
best trees. On the other hand, if the 
plantation should encounter unfavor- 
able conditions of growth so that un- 
expected losses occurred, then the 
“fail-spots’”’ can be filled by later 
plantings. All people interested in 
forestry and especially those students 
who participated in the actual work of 
planting, will doubtless follow the 
history of this plantation at Varna 
with considerable interest. 


FOREST RANGER’S MOTTOES 


“The forest ranger’s mottoes stand, 
‘Create, Protect, Restore’ 
To help home-builders with the land, 
And bring content on every hand, 
Now and forevermore. 
Seedtime and harvest he computes 
And from her plenteous store 


Summons Dame Nature’s attributes, 
To make two saplings shoot their 
shoots, 
Where one shot heretofore. 
He stops the fires that send the floods 
Which tear the valley floor 
And ruin the farmer’s corn and spuds; 
So that two cows may chew their cuds, 
Where one cud heretofore. 


Where only sage and cacti grow, 
With ditch and reservoir, 
Fed from the mount’s protected snow, 
He sees two drops of water flow 
Where none flew heretofore. 
And as the fruit of his master-hand 
And knowledge of forest lore; 


Bearing the stockman’s glaring 
brand, 


We see a team of horses stand, 
Where one stud heretofore. 

So! here’s to the ranger’s fireside, 
May his tribe increase galore, 


. And may ten forest rangers ride 


On road, or trail, or steep divide, 
Where one rode heretofore. 
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OCTOBER, I9I2 


At the opening of the 
year 1912-13, the 
COoUNTRYMAN extends 
the heartiest of greetings tothestudents 
of the College, old and new. Those 
who are already familiar with the life 
of the college we greet as old friends. 
We shall try during the coming year, 
as we have in the past, to represent 
your sentiments and to publish your 
ideas. We want you more than ever 
to realize the truth of what has so 
often been stated in these columns: 
that the CorRNELL COUNTRYMAN is 
the publication of ALL the students of 
the College of Agriculture. Each of 
you should feel that this is your paper, 
relying on you for support, dependent 
on you for backing. Resolve now to 
visit our office and to bring us your 
suggestions and your criticisms. 

To you, men of 1916, who are enter- 
ing for the first time, we extend a most 
hearty welcome. You are entering a 
young University and a still younger 


Greeting 


College just now passing through a 
period of remarkably rapid develop- 
ment. During the four years that you 
spend here, the College of Agriculture 
will expand greatly and you will be to 
no small extent responsible for the 
perpetuation of what is desirable in our 
student life. 

You will find here a number of 
activities, of which this paper is one, 
and in order to get the most out of 
your college life we urge you to partici- 
pate in some University or college 
activity, be it athletic, literary, or 
along the line of clubs, associations and 
the like. Furthermore, you will find 
here an Honor System the working of 
which will be described to you in detail 
at your “Get Wise” meeting. Under 
the terms of this system, the student 
body makes itself responsible to the 
faculty for the absence of cribbing 
during examinations. In order to be 
successful this system requires the 
coéperation of all students and every 
Freshman is expected to uphold this 
system and its principles. 


During vacation, Pro- 
In fessor John Craig, 
Memoriam head of the Depart- 

ment of Horticulture, 
died at his summer home at Siascon- 
set, Massachusetts. In his death, the 
University and especially the College 
of Agriculture, suffered a severe loss; 
a loss which will be felt keenly by both 
faculty and student body. His stu- 
dents always found him a broad- 
minded and inspiring teacher ready at 
all times to render any assistance 
within his power. His lectures were 
not only instructive but also elevating. 
He possessed rare ability in portraying 
the beauty of what Nature has to 
teach. 
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The following statement of the 
faculty of the college expresses the 
esteem of his colleagues: ‘“The death 
of Professor John Craig on Saturday 
afternoon, August 10, 1912, comes as 
a great shock to every member of the 
faculty of the College of Agriculture. 
Although it was known that Professor 
Craig had been in ill health for more 
than a year, it was not fully realized 
that his condition was so serious. 

“The members of the faculty of the 
College of Agriculture wish to put on 
record and to express to Mrs. Craig 
and to the other members of the 
bereaved family their high regard for 
him as an associate and friend, their 
esteem of his qualities as a teacher and 
investigator, their admiration of his 
unusual personal charm and _ their 
sympathy in this hour of sorrow. 

Henry W. WING, 

CHARLES S. WILSON, 

Joun L. STONE, 
Committee.”’ 

Earlier in the summer occurred the 
death of Mrs. Lucy B. Whetzel, wife of 
Professor H. H. Whetzel, head of the 
Department of Plant Pathology. The 
CouUNTRYMAN extends heartfelt sym- 
pathy to the bereaved ones in their 
sorrow. 


President Jacob 
Gould Schurman has 
been appointed Unit- 
ed States Minister to 
Greece and the trustees have granted 
him a year’s leave of absence in order 
that he may accept the appointment. 
President Schurman and family sailed 


President 
Schurman 
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for Greece early in September. Pro- 
fessor Emeritus T. F. Crane has been | 
appointed Acting President for the 
year. The fact that our President has 
been recognized as capable of filling so 
important and responsible a position 
carries a feeling of pride to the heart of 
every Cornellian. We congratulate 
President, Schurman on the honor 


that has been bestowed upon him, 


With the opening of 
the present term a 
competition starts 
open to members of 
the class of 1915. Positions of Asso- 
ciate Editor and of Assistant Business 
Manager are now open and will be 
filled from members of the Sophomore 
class. All who enter this competition 
will gain pleasant and profitable ex- 
perience in work which will be found 
helpful to themselves, the CountrRy- 
MAN and the college. This is an excel- 
lent opportunity for Sophomores as 
there are at present no 1915 men on 
the Board. All who desire to enter 
the competition will call at the office 
and register at once when full details 
of the competition will be explained. 


A 
Competition 


At the commence- 
ment of our tenth 
volume, we find on 
our files the names 
of a number of sub- 
scribers who have not as yet renewed 
their subscription. If your name is in 
this list, we hope you will renew as 
soon as possible in order that there 
may be no delay in sending your copy. 


Are You 
One of 
Them? 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


The summer school in agriculture 
was by far the most successful session 
of its kind ever held in this college. 
For the first time regular work was 
given in agricultural subjects. Quite 
a number of students took work to 
complete the requirements for gradua- 
tion as indicated by the fact that there 
were no less than six candidates for the 
degree in this college in September. 
The total registration was 223. 

* * * 


Work on the new agricultural build- 
ings has been progressing slowly this 
summer. It is expected that a large 
part of the new Home Economics 
Building will be ready for occupancy 
by October first. The new Auditorium 
was delayed early in the summer 
because of a question as to the site, but 
now the work is being pushed. At 
present the building appears to be of 
the aerial bridge style of architecture. 
The new Poultry Building will soon be 
ready for occupancy and the Forestry 
Building will soon be under way. 

* * * 

On September first the College cow 
barns were struck by lightning several 
times and set on fire. Only the 
prompt use of fire extinguishers by 
those present saved the building from 
destruction. 

* * 

Professor and Mrs. John Henry 
Comstock have spent the summer in 
Europe and will be back with the 
beginning of the school year. Pro- 
fessor Comstock’s latest work on the 
spiders has just come from the 
publisher. 


Professor H. W. Riley of the Depart- 
ment of Farm'Mechanics has purchased 
a farm on west hill about a mile out 
on the Trumansburg road. 

ok ok * 


The Cornell exhibit at the State Fair 
this year was both extensive and well 
planned. It occupied one of the large 
rooms of the State Institutions Build- 
ing and was composed of exhibits from 
nearly all the departments of the 
Agricultural College as well as an 
exhibit from the Veterinary College. 
A great deal of interest was shown in 
this department of the fair. 

* * * 


Mr. L. R. Waldron, Superintendent 
of the Dickinson Sub-Experiment Sta- 
tion, Dickinson, North Dakota, a can- 
didate for the Doctor’s degree, has 
returned to Cornell to continue his 
graduate study for a few months. 

Dr. A. W. Gilbert spent the summer 
at Chautauqua, New York, as Director 
of the Chautauqua Practical School of 
Agriculture. 

Dr. H. J. Webber and Dr. H. H. 
Love, of the Department of Plant- 
Breeding, attended the Graduate 
School of Agriculture, at Lansing, 
Michigan. Dr. Webber gave a course 
of lectures on plant-breeding and Dr. 


Love lectured on biometry. 
* * * 


Dr. B. M. Duggar, who has accept- 


ed a position with the Missouri 
Botanical Gardens, left with his family 
for Missouri on September 14. His 
host of friends here regret exceedingly 
his departure from Cornell and wish him 
every success in his new field of work. 


. 





FORMER STUDENTS 


HARRY HAYWARD, B.S.A., '94 


94, B.S.A., ’o1, M.S.—Harry Hay- 


ward was born in Lewiston, Niagara 
Co., New York, in 1869. His early 
life was spent on his father’s farm, 
where he had an active part in all farm 
operations. Until he was fourteen he 
attended the rural district school and 
the graded schools of the village. He 
took a man’s place on the farm from 
the time he was 14 until 17 years of 
age, when he was sent to the Mount 
Hermon School in Massachusetts. 
Having always been unusually in- 
terested in agriculture, especially in 
pure bred live stock, within three 
months after entering this school he 
was placed in charge of the 60 head of 
cattle on the school farm. In this 
capacity, he directed the work of 18 
other boys in their care and feeding. 
Upon the completion of his course at 
Mount Hermon, he entered the College 
of Agriculture at Cornell University 
with the class of ’94. During his col- 
lege course he specialized in Animal 
Husbandry. He took an active part 
in all student activities of the College, 
and in mission, church, and Sunday 
School work. Being upon his own 


resources to a very large extent, he 
ushered in Chapel, and during his 
Junior and Senior years played the 
University chimes. He was a member 
of the Kappa Sigma Fraternity, and, 
upon graduation, was elected to Sigma 
Xi. 

Mr. Hayward and Mr. R. A. Pearson 
were classmates, and both finished 
their required work in the University 
at the end of the then winter term, 
Mr. Hayward going to Indiana to take 
charge of a stock farm near Fort 
Wayne, and Mr. Pearson entering the 
dairy business at Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Delaware City, Del. After a 
short experience in Indiana, and after- 
wards in Delaware, Mr. Hayward was 
in October of ’94 chosen Assistant in 
Dairying at the Pennsylvania State 
College. Later he organized the 
Dairy Department of that institution 
and was its directing head until 1902, 
when he went to the New Hampshire 
State College as Professor of Dairying 
and Animal Husbandry. 

Later, he succeeded R. A. Pearson 
as Assistant Chief of the Dairy Divis- 
ion, after which he went to the Mount 
Hermon School to organize and direct 
the Department of Agriculture. This 
position he held for three years, and 
was one of the first Directors of a 
Department of Agriculture in a second- 
ary school in the East. At Mount 
Hermon, Prof. Hayward had charge of 
1000 acres of land, where about 80 per 
cent. of the work was done by students 
working two hours per day. Under 
Prof. Hayward’s direction, a policy was 
outlined which is still being carried out 
in this well-known institution. The 
foundation was laid for a herd of 
registered Holstein cattle, which is now 
worth around $20,000. A number of 
modern methods of forestry were 
adopted on the school forests, which 
not only included the removal of ripe 
timber, but also the planting of seed- 
lings on barren hillsides. The business 
of the farm, when Prof. Hayward 
severed his connection with it, amount- 
ed to about $30,000 per year. 
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In 1906 Prof. Hayward accepted the 
position of Director of the Delaware 
College Experiment Station, and the 
Chair of Animal Husbandry in the 
College. Later he was made Dean 
and Director of the Agricultural De- 
partment. Since coming to Delaware, 
his work has been largely administra- 
tive, although he is giving considerable 
time to rural sociology problems. 

Prof. Hayward has had the privilege 
of continuing his studies in some of the 
largest Universities of the East and 
Middle West, as well as travel and 
study in Europe. 

’oo, B.S.A.—G. M. Bentley, State 
Entomologist of Tennessee was mar- 
ried to Miss Mary E. Elmore of 
Rutherford, Tenn., early last summer. 

’o4, Ph.D.—Dr. A. O. Johannsen 
has left the University of Maine, where 
he was Professor of Entomology, to 
come to Cornell as Assistant Professor 
of Biology. 

’o5, W. D.—E. L. Klemer is manager 
of the Fern Ridge Nursery Co. His 
address is R. R. No. 3, Junction City, 
Oregon. 

’o7, Sp.—Robert Stanton, son of 


Theodore Stanton,’72, who before com- 
ing to Cornell took his degree at the 
State Agricultural College of Paris, 
has been made a Knight of the French 


Order of Agricultural Merit. His 
address is 7 bis rue Raynouard, Passy, 
Paris. 

’08, B.S.A., ’10, M.S.A., ’11, Ph.D. 
—Hing Kwai Fung has a position in 
the Division of Crop Physiology and 
Breeding Investigations, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Washington, D. C. 

’o9, B.S.A.—L. B. Cook has recently 
accepted a position in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

"10. B.S.A.—M. C. Burritt was one 
of the speakers in the Grange Hall at 
the State Fair this year. 

"10, B.S.A.—J. V. Frost is in the 
Agronomy Department of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co. 

"ro, B.S.A.—Miss Cornelia Kep- 
hart, formerly instructor at the New 
Hampshire State Agricultural College, 
Durham, N. H., will come to Cornell to 


Countryman 
work for her master’s in 
entomology. 

‘ro, B.S.A.—Nelson R. Peet has 
been married to Miss Gertrude Martha 
Barry of Rochester, N. Y. While in 
Cornell Mr. Peet was editor of the 
COUNTRYMAN. 

"11, B.S.A.—D. E. Fink has ob- 
tained a position in the Bureau of 
Entomology at Washington, D. C. 
He is to do special work on vegetable 
pests. 

"11, B.S.A.—W. H. Rothenberger is 
now superintendent of the Iron Age 
Experimental Farm, at Glenloch, New 
Jersey. 

"11, W.A.—J. J. Hoffman was re- 
cently married to Miss Alice Drake of 
Townsend, N. Y. He is located with 
his father on a large and successful 
dairy farm near Odessa, N. Y. 

"12, Ph.D.—Dr. C. E. Leighty, who 
has been taking graduate work in the 
Plant Breeding Department for the 
last three years, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C., in connection with 
the grain investigations. He will have 
charge of the codperative cereal breed- 
ing plats in the north-eastern states. 

"12, Ph.D.—Dr. C. H. Myers has 
been promoted to the position of 
assistant professor in the Department 
of Plant Breeding, to take charge of 
the extension work and winter course 
instruction of the department. 

"12, Ph.D.—Dr. R. Y. Winters is 
now instructor in the Department of 
Plant Breeding. He will assist Dr. 
Gilbert in the teaching work of the 
department. 

"12, B.S.—O. W. Smith will be in the 
Registrar’s office the coming year. 

12, B.S.—W. R. Wilson has been 
appointed instructor in the New 
Hampshire State Agricultural College 
at Durham, N. H. 

"12, B.S.—Albert H. White, last 
year’s editor of the CouNTRYMAN, is 
connected with the North American 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange. His ad- 
dress is ror Summit Ave., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 


degree 
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An IHC Manure Spreader 


a Necessity on Every Farm 


F you expect to continue farming and raise a paying crop every 
good year, you must arrange to return to the soil the plant food 
taken from it by growing crops. Neglect is bound to decrease 

the productivity of your farm, and, in the end, to ruin it. Whena 
farm is once run down it takes years of slow, careful upbuilding to 
bring it back to its original fertility. 

If you attempt to fertilize by spreading manure with a fork, you 
fertilize unevenly and waste fully half the manure. When you use 
an IHC manuro spreader properly, the fertility of your soil 
remains at a constant standard, while its physical condition im- 
proves from year to year, assuring bumper crops in good years, 
and the best possible stand when weather conditions are unfavorable. 


I H C Manure Spreaders 
Kemp 20th Century, Corn King, Cloverleaf 


will spread manure as it should be spread; in an even coat all over 
the field, light or heavy as may be needed, and pulverized so that 
the plant food elements in it combine with the soil. 

An 1HC Spreader has many mechanical advantages. The 
apron moves on steel rollers running on steel tracks. This con- 
struction reduces draft and prevents the apron from slipping under 
the load. The apron feed mechanism and beater gears are pro- 
vided withshields which protectthem from sleet, snow, and manure. 
A strong, durable feed moves the apron steadily toward the beater 
at any desired rate of speed. This steady movement insures even 

(th) manure spreading whether the spreader is going up hill or down. 

Compare the I HC apron feed mechanism with that of 

= any other manure spreader and see how much stronger 

= and more positive it iss I H C Spreaders are so con- 

(i) structed in every detail that they do their work positively, 
LZ with the least effort on the part of driver or horses. 

IHC Spreaders are made in different styles and sizes, 
for use in orchards, vineyards and gardens, on small and 
large farms. The I HC local dealer will show you the 
machine best adapted to your needs. See him for cata- 
logues and full information, or, write 


m=. International Harvester Company of America 
Mi (Incorporated) 
Chicago USA 
IHC Service Bureau 
2 The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish, free of charge to all, 
ct the best information obtainable on better farming. If you have 
any worthy questions concerning soils, crops, land drainage, irri- 
gation, fertilizer, etc., make your inquiries specific and send them 
to IHC Service Bureau, Harvester Building, Chicago,.U.S. A. 


Ln vn ac HH 
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Since 1847 


Henderson’s tested farm seeds have been standard 
and there is real reason for this. There is 65 years 
of accumulated experience in growing, breeding, 
selecting, harvesting, cleaning and testing back of 
our seeds. Many of the best methods of testing 
seeds originated in our house. We not only test the 
germination in the ground, which is the most 
natural way, but in addition have these checked 
by sending samples of our stocks to the leading 
seed-testing stations in the United States and 
Europe. By this means we secure nothing but 
the best, which are by far the cheapest in the end. 
Cheap seeds should be viewed with suspicion and 


are usually the most expensive 


things the farmer can buy. Hen- 


derson’s Seeds are tested Seeds. 

Our Farmers’ Manual for 1912, 
a 50-page book of Grasses, Farm 
Seeds, etc., etc., will be mailed free 
to all mentioning THE CORNELL 


COUNTRYMAN. 


Peter Henderson & Co. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street 
New York 
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Renovation of Old Orchards 


Pruning, Filling Cavities 


Practical Tree Surgery with Cement, Chaining De- 


fective Crotches, Spraying 
a and Planting : 








Our speciality is to renovate old run-down orchards and put them 
into good bearing condition. We plant young orchards and contract to 
care for old ones. Let us convince you of our scientific methods of 
fixing old orchards. Our men have thorough knowledge of the prin- 
ciples underlying horticulture. and long experience in treatment of 
wounded and diseased trees. Send for our booklet “PRACTICAL TREE 
SURGERY” explaining our work. Write us, telling how many trees, 
general condition of orchard and we shall arrange to inspect your orchard 
and advise work needed. Why leave your orchard to deteriorate? Put 
it in our care and it will become the pride of your estate. Our charges 
are reasonable. 


TENNY-RAYCHEFF CO. 


P. O. Box 221. CORTLAND, N. Y. 
SAVE AND PRESERVE YOUR OLD FRUIT TREES 


Excelsior 


THIS SPACE RESERVED 


Swing 


for 


Stanchion 


MANUFACTURED BY THE D. H. Gowing & Co. 


Wasson Stanchion 
Company 


CUBA, NEW YORK 


Dairy Supplies 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


‘Our Name—Excelsior 
Our Method—To make good 
Our Aim—Satisfied customers 
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no rain in October and the wheat is small and does not look like it would stand 
the winter well. 

We finished husking yesterday. From the acre where we tried your theory about 
bone-meal and clover making the Potash available, we harvested 50 bushels of 
rather chaffy corn, and from the rest of the field, where we used bone, clover and 
50 lbs. Muriate of Potash per acre, we husked out 70 bushels per acre of tip-top 
corn that is nearly all fit to sell on the ear for seed corn. 

I figure that a ton of Muriate of Potash on 40 acres of corn will pay for a 
year’s post graduate study for you and leave you a little spare change to chip in 
for athletics. 

Mother and the girls are going to make a few days’ visit to Aunt Sarah's 


“Plant Food” is the title of a carefully compiled, comprehensive and 
scientifically accurate compendium of crop feeding, fertilizer mixing and 
conservation of soil fertility. Sent without charge upon application. 


German Kali Works, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 
Chicago New Orleans Savannah 


CHR. HANSEN’S 
DANISH DAIRY PREPARATIONS 


Rennet Extract, Cheese Color, Lactic Ferment Culture, Rennet Tablets and Cheese 
Color Tablets are INDISPENSABLE TO CHEESE MAKERS 
Because they are always Uniform, Superior in Strength and Quality and are unexcelled 
in Reliability. 


CHR. HANSEN’S 
DANISH BUTTER COLOR 


is the strongest and most uniform and is used by nearly all prize winners. 


CHR. HANSEN’S 
LACTIC FERMENT CULTURE 


makes a vigorous starter for Butter, Cheese and Commercial Buttermilk. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
Box 1095, Little Falls, N. Y. 
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FRUIT TREES FROM THE GROWER 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 


Culver Road and Garson Ave. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


We Grow Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Grape, Berry, Hedge 
We Import Rare Ornamentals, Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, Vines 
SEND FOR OUR NEW FRUIT AND FLOWER BOOK 


A few years ago the N. Y. Experiment Station started out to prove that 

800 6 LL N “Scalecide”” was too expensive, but they found that in orchard work 9 gals. 

of ‘‘Scalecide” went as far as 17 gals. of Lime-Sulfur. This being the case, a 

barrel of ‘‘Scalecide’” which makes 800 gals. of spray at the strongest strength, 

OR will go as far and do better work than 1500 gals. of Lime-Sulfur spray, 

which will require 344 barrels of Lime-Sulfur. The Missouri Experiment 

Station reports that ‘‘Scalecide” killed 100% of scale in 5 out of 7 tests. 

1 500 GALLONS Lime-Sulfur did not do it once in fo tests in the same orchard. ‘‘Scale- 

cide”’ has greater fungicidal properties than Lime-Sulfur as a Winter wash. 

A postal request to Dept. ‘‘A”’ will bring by return mail, free, our book, “Modern Methods of Harvesting, 

Grading and Packing Apples,”’ and new booklet, “Scalecide—the Tree-Saver.”” If your dealer cannot 

supply you with “‘Scalecide,”” we will deliver it to any R. R. Station in the U. S. east of the Mississippi 

and north of the Ohio Rivers on receipt of price. 50-gal. bbls., $25.00; 30-gal. bbls., $16.00; 10-gal. 
cans, $6.75; 5-gal. cans, $3.75. Address B. G. Pratt Company, 50 Church Street, New York City. 


850,000 CHERRY TREES 


We grow our trees and plants from bearing orchards and sell direct to the planter at 
wholesale prices, which are 75% less than you pay agents or dealers. 

Every tree and plant guaranteed true to name, free from scale and disease, fresh dug, 
as good as money can buy. Personal attention given each order. 

Write for free illustrated Fall Catalogue of guaranteed true to name trees. 
300 Acres 28 Years 


MALONEY BROS. & WELLS CO. 


Dansville’s Pioneer Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, 
SS: New York 


The Atlas Oil Co. | Students! 


INDEPENDENT 


Perfecto Brands, Automobile Oil 
White Rose Separator Oil . Come to the 
Red Rose Harvester Oil ’ 
Other Oils for everything Students Inn 
Old English Mixed Paints 319 EDDY 


Ebony Paints for Barns, Cement work and 
Silos. Guaranteed for 5 years 


For Everythin 
SYRACUSE BRANCH - — ap 
306 W. Water St. ood to Ea 
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The Improved Simplex 
Link Blade 


Cream Separator 


LIGHTEST RUNNING 
LARGEST CAPACITIES 
CLOSEST SKIMMING 


The Only Practical Large 
Capacity Separators 


Has more exclusive patented features of 
merit than all others—Has all the desirable 
points that can be put into a cream separator. 


500 Ibs., $75.00 900 Ibs., $90.00 
700 Ibs., 80.00 1100 Ibs., 100.00 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 
LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Creamery, Dairy and Cheese Factory Apparatus 
Also “B-L-K” COW MILKERS 


NO MAN is entitled to a greater 
degree of comfort in his work than is 
the farmer. Itistothefarmer that we 
must look more than to any other in- 
dustrial factor for the necessities of 
life. If there should be a universal 
destruction or failure in crops it would 

\ £4 put the entire world on starvation 
See rations. 

No. 23 SULKY PLOW No implement on the farm compares 
with the plow in usefulness and to do 

good work the plow should be the right kind—an Oliver. | 
The Oliver No. 26 Sulky Plow is at the head of its class. The entire 
construction of the plow is worthy of consideration. Of all the plows 
ever offered, the No. 26 affords the greatest comfort and really encourages 

the tired man to work. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 
General Offices at SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 
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tim tenn CO. 


FACTORIES: OFFICES: 
Angola, New York. 664-666-668 Ellicott Square, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Buy of the manufacturer. We are the oldest 
manufacturers of 


DRAIN TILE 


and all kinds of fireproofing material in the country. Obtain 
our samples and prices before buying. 


Our Customers:—State of New York Agricultural Depart- 
ment, nearly all the large Railroads, and 
all farmers who investigate quality before 
buying. 


What do you know about this World of Ours? 


The L. L. Poates & Co.’s Complete Atlas of the World contains maps of the United 
States, its 48 States, its Territories, its Insular Possessions together with the Canadian 
Provinces, and other divisions of the Dominion, besides every other country of the 
world. 

This Atlas has many points of superiority over similar publications on the market 
today. Its plates are new, having been made by the best map engravers in the country, 
and it is attractive in appearance and compact in form—making it valuable in the 
home, the library, schools, banks and offices. 

The maps are printed in five (5) and six (6) colors, which show special features by 
separate printings. Railroads are shown in red; mountains in brown; water in blue, 
and political divisions are accurately defined, which enables one to readily locate places 
of interest. 

The latest geographical changés, such as every county in the United States to date, 
political changes in Canadian Provinces, French and German Boundaries in Africa, as 
well as the late changes in India and China, are shown on these maps. 

This Atlas, in Octavo, has 193 pages of maps, Alphabetical Index of States and 
Countries, besides the States with their counties, and important cities and towns with 
their populations, according to the 1910 United States Census, and the principal cities 
of the World. 

It is bound in cloth at $1.50, and in leather, at $2.00 and will be sent prepaid to any 
point in the United States on receipt of price. 


FOR SALE BY 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
ITHACA NEW YORK 
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POULTRY 


Eggs from constitutionally strong stock for sale of the following 
varieties: White Leghorn, Barred Plymouth Rock, Rhode Island Red, 
Brown Leghorn, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Toulouse Geese; Pekin, Rouen, 
Indian Runner and domesticated Wild Mallard Ducks. 


DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 


New York State College of Agriculture 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Breeds Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, 
Short Horn Cattle. Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep. Cheshire Swine. 
Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock, except Swine, on 


FRIDAY OF FARMERS’ WEEK EACH YEAR 


BE ON THE 


SAFE SIDE! 


y needn't fear a visit from 
ou the Sealer of Weights and 


~ Measures if you use . . 


THATCHER 
MILK 
BOTTLES 


You won't give over-capacity 
either, because they are accurate! 

Send for our free book. It tells 
exactly why Thatcher bottles add to 
your profits. 


THATCHER MFG. CO. 
103 Market St. ELMIRA, N. Y. 





The A. I. Root Company 
Medina - Ohio 


“* Manufacturers of bee-keeper’s supplies 
and agricultural products for 41 years.” 

Our line includes bee-hives and frames, 
section honey-boxes, shipping cases, honey 
and wax extractors, comb foundation 
fasteners, bees, queens, complete outfits 


| for beginners, etc.—in fact everything re- 


quired by the amateur or advanced bee- 


keeper. 


We maintain branch offices and distrib- 
uting agencies in all parts of the United 
States and in foreign countries and invite 
correspondence from all interested in bee- 
keeping. Instructive booklets with copies 


| of our catalog and GLEANINGS IN 


BEE CULTURE —a semi-monthly mag- 
azine—may be had upon request. 


“* The Famous Airline Bee Products.” 
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It was the NEW PROCESS CLEANING that did it 


. Have you seen our New Home? 


It paid us to give the best It will pay you to get the best 
» Our work now is the best ever 


CONTRACTS 
Semi-Cleaning New Process Cleaning 


| 
| Repairing, Altering, Velvet Collars, Etc. 
a 


Modern Dry-Cleaning and Pressing Works 


W. F. FLETCHER CO., Inc. 103 DRYDEN ROAD 


PD ) ED OOOO OL POP OSD (SD) ED) Dt 


A monthly paper for those who make, 
R sell or use Gas or Gasoline Engines. 
Gas Power, - - $1.00 


- The Cornell Countryman, $1.00 
Both, $1.50 


A A) A) A | EE |» ew ee me SE 
a 





Send Your Subscriptions to 
THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 





The L. J. Carpenter Tailor Shop 


Sanitary 
Steam Presser 


205 North Aurora Street 


Cleaning, Pressing, Dyeing, Repairing, Etc. 
Bell ’ Phone 567 Ithaca’ Phone 420-x 





Robinson's Photograph Shop White & Burdick Co. 


The oldest and largest 
214 East State Street Store in the City 


Phetegtesher ter the Senler Class | Supplies aera Students 
a Specialty 


THE TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 
135-137 E. State St. ESTABLISHED 1836 


Capital $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $150,000 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 
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New York State Sewer Pipe Company 


Cement, Clay, and Gypsum Products ? 


in carload and less carload lots 
Main Office, Eighth Floor, Insurance Building, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Best Portland Cements 

Vitrified and Salt Glazed Sewer Pipe 

Fire Clay Flue Linings 

Fire Brick and Chimney Pipe and Fire Clay 
Vitrified Clay Building Blocks and Hollow Tile 
Wall Plaster and Land Plaster also Hydrated Lime 


Drain Tile-Hexagon 


We particularly desire to call attention to our excellent 
FARM DRAIN TILE and solicit inquiries for prices and 


samples. 


Samples will be sent free with each inquiry if desired and 
we prefer that each new customer receive our sample before 


placing an order. 


We have a pamphlet entitled “HINTS ON FARM 
DRAINAGE ” which will be sent free upon application. 


P. O. Box 583, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Pictures Picture Framing 
SMITH?’S, 315 east state STREET 

When wanting 

QUALITY, SERVICE AND CLEANLINESS 


go to 


WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 








PICTURES PICTURE FRAMES 
STUDENTS’ FURNITURE 


Manufacturers of Special Furniture for 


FRATERNITIES AND CLUB ROOMS 


H. J. BOOL, CO. 


(Opposite Tompkins County Bank) 


D. S. O'BRIEN 


Markcts 


222 North Aurora Street 
430 North Cayuga Street 


DEALER IN 


Fresh, Salt and SmoKed Meats 


Poultry and Game in Season 


D. S. O'BRIEN 
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Hand Laundry 


be Soft Laundry done 
Williams Brothers 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 








MENDING FREE. 
WELL DRILLING 


MACHINERY AND 
TOOLS 


Starched Goods Equal to any done 
in the City. 


ee 


ITHACA PHONE 144-C 


SREB HEHEHE ERE EHH HE HEHEHE HEE EEE 





: 
: 
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THE H. C. CABLE ART STORE 


To visit the model store at the campus gate will quickly convince 
you that I have mastered the student taste in the Photographic 
and Picture Framing line. 


BLACKMER BLOCK, 405 College Ave. Ithaca Phone 180 X 





ALBERGER i 


Caterer 


Caters to Teas, Luncheons, Dances and Banquets. 
Out-of-town Entertainments a Specialty. 


523 E. State Street ITHACA, N. Y. 


Mok KR RKRRAR MAKKAKKKARAAAAA ARK HK 


SUN=RAY 
THE WORLD’S PUREST WATER 
and 
GINGER ALE 
FOR SALE AT 


THE ITHACA HOTEL AND CAFES 


SEO OR Ra too ta orotate tutor mutator aolattors tat tueatat tatoo tutanatatar 
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Ithaca Phone 76x | Ithaca Cleaning and ." 
Dyeing Works 
The Palace Laundry Where Old and Soiled Clothing is Made to 


Look Like New. 
323 and 325 Eddy Street No Pressing Machines Used. 


Main Office, 409 West State Street 
F. C. Barnard, Prop. J. C. Durfey Branch, 316 1-2 College Ave. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of NEW YORK 
Stevens & Morgan, General Agents 


For Central and Southern New York 220 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 











SEREEEEELELELELEL ELE ETE EES Sresseterersseteeseeesseseses 
ROTHSCHILD BROS. : 


Men who Live in the Open $ si See 
Appreciate the Best in Student Supplies 
Nature. 

Sa, for rooms 

Men who Wear the 


Quality Shop Clothes Shop Clothes Carpets, Rugs, Bedding, 


| 
$ 
Sofa Pillows, Banners, § 


Decorations and Necessaries 


Appreciate the Best in Desk furnishings, Lamps, 


Tailoring. Steins, Curtains, Books, 
stone 


Waste Paper Baskets 


E. B. BAXTER, | Men’s Wear 


Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, Ho- 
siery, Underwear, Sweaters. 


Rothschild Bros. 


“The Store of the City” 
SECEESEE 


150 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


ONE PRICE TO ALL 


THIS SPACE RESERVED 
for the 


Ithaca Hand Laundry 


H. H. SRICK, Proprietor 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
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BOOK BINDERY 


START RIGHT—Have your Countryman bound 
We bind anything. 


J. WILL TREE’S | 113 N. Tioga St. 








BARNEY SEAMON 


--- HEADQUARTERS FOR ... 


Digh-Grade Clothes and Regal Shoes 


146-148 E. STATE STREET 
WE DO YOUR MENDING FREE 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY 


E. M. MERRILL 
PHONE 209 NORTH AURORA STREET 


CUT FLOWERS, DECORATIVE PETER SCUSA 























PLANTS, ETC. Modern Shoe Repairing 
THE BOOL Have your old shoes made like new. $ 1] 
FLOR A I Co. Best oak sole and heels, sewed . . 

215 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. Work Guaranteed 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Cornell Library Building 
Capital, Surplus and Profits $350,000.00 


Oldest National Bank Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


‘ PIANOS, MANDOLINS, GUITARS, BANJOS and VIOLINS 


Rented or sold on Easy Payments. we “Songs of Cornell.’’ All the latest 
music; Strings and supplies for all instruments at lowest prices 


LENT’S MUSIC STORE - 122 N. Aurora Street 


Victor Talking Machines, Records, etc. 












“Tf you get it from us it’s right” 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 


Offer unusual advantages to students. Our Clothing is manufactured for 
us to conform to the requirements of the college man by the best 
makers in the country, and is sold at bottom prices. Same price 
to students and town people. Suitsfrom $10 to $30. We make to 
measure at a saving of 30 percent. to 50 percent.overthe exclusive tailor. 


Hats, Gloves, Shirts, Sweaters, Hosiery, Underwear, Slickers 
in fact everything in furnishings in keeping with our high standard of Clothing. 
**If not we make it right”’ 118 East State Street 
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Established 1887 
LARKIN BROS. 
RETAILING, WHOLESALING AND 
JOBBING GROCERS 


JOHN J. LARKIN, Proprietor and Manager 
408 Eddy Street, Ithaca, BR. Y. 


WIS PRINTER 


Is at your Service for all Classes 
of Fine Printing, Engraving, etc. 


Buffalo Street, Next to Post Office 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
OOO IIAOGIOGIOoswowwowwowwows 


BATES’ 
TAILORING SHOP 


411 E. State St. 
Cleaning, Pressing, Dyeing and !Repairing. 
WOO OOIGOWIGwwsovrwmsowrwowowmow 


€ 


SESCEEEEEEE 


Gas Power and The Cornell | 


Countryman for one year only $1.50. | 


Regular price of each one is $1.00. 
See page 18. 


Gee 


SEGSEEEE 


Countryman 


NS 
WwW 


L.C. BEMENT 
The Toggery Shops 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


Agents for Mark Cross 


LEATHER GOODS 
and GLOVES 


for men and women 





| 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER 


Hatter, Hosier, Glover 
Cravatter 


Maker of Shirts that fit 


Down Town 


142 E. State 404 Eddy St. 
(2) Shops (1) Factory 
PERE OKOKER KO RRR tnt ae 


On the Hill 


a iaeriaiieiiiaial 


STUDENT SUPPLY STORE 


The Modern Method Laundry 


‘JOHN REAMER, Prop. 





CARR & STODDARD 


MERCHANT TAILORS 


UP-TO-DATE STYLES AND WORK 


SENECA AND AURORA, NEXT LENT’S MUSIC STORE 


R. A. HEGGIE & BRO. 


Co. 


Dealers in WATCHES AND FINE JEWELRY 
136 East State Street 


ITHACA, 


N. Ye 
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Gol ts 


"THE ordinary half-tone engraving may be good enough for the man 

who handles cheap stock, but cheap cuts never were and never 
will be of the slightest use to the man who wishes to do a first-class 
business in high-grade farming. 


OOOO OOOO oo oo 


Sample of Half-tone Work by Christy Engraving Company 
611-618 Central Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


We wish to call the attention of the readers of The Cornell Country- 
man to the accompanying cut. We have earned the reputation we 
enjoy of putting the finishing touch of Quality on the half-tone plates 
we make. Quality cuts sell the goods. Correspondence solicited. 


CHRISTY ENGRAVING CO. 


611-618 Central Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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flake Dour $5,000 Farm 
Worth $25,000 


A FARM that yields $1,000 a year is worth, say $5,000; if it yields 

$5,000 a year, it is worth $25,000, and so on. It takes good 
management and many acres to produce $1,000 net each year raising 
grain and stock. Good management on only a few acres will produce 
$1,000 net a year growing fruit. A fruit farm of the same size as a 
grain farm, in the same location, with the same amount of work, will 
yield and be worth five times as much when it is offered for sale. 


Orchards Do Ht; They are Safe and Profitable 


0 

0 

0 

i] 

With modern methods you can produce large crops of perfect fruit | 

every year. Market demands are such that you can sell this fruit for fl 
at least three times the producing cost. Success in fruit growing is only 
a matter of following well-known rules. Granted that you have the 
ambition and energy, and sufficient capital, you are absolutely safe 

in planting an orchard. If you know how, so much the better; if not, 

fl 

fl 

fl 

fl 


don’t let that hinder you—we'll tell you how. 


“How to Grow and Market Fruit” 


Explains what is needed, why it’s needed, and then directs you 
how to do everything required. Nearly 150 pages, 24 pages of pictures 
that show how, strongly bound, will last for years. Free to customers 
who buy $5 worth or more of trees. To others the price is 50 cents, 
subject to rebate on $5 order. 


Our live 1912 catalog tells you what you ought to know when you 
plant trees. Ready in February and sent free. Write for it today. 


Harrisons Nurseries 


A AVE., BERLIN, MARYLAND 


fl 
Valuable Maryland and Delaware Farms for Sale. Write for particulars. | 
e 
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Every sensible person wants the best of 
everything, but in many things the best is be- 
yond their means and they must necessarily be 
content with something less. 

In the case of the Cream Separator, however, 
the best is fortunately the cheapest as well, 

and it is of the greatest im- 
portance that every buyer of a 
separator should know this. 

Moreover, the best is of 
more importance in the case 
of the Cream Separator than 
in anything else, since it means 
a saving or a waste twice a 
day every day in the 
year for many years. 

It is true that DE LAVAL 
Separators cost a little more 
in first price than some inferior 
separators, but that counts for 
nothing against the fact that 
they save their cost 
every year over any 
other separator, while 
they last an average twenty 

years as Chanpere with an average two years in the case of other 
separators. 

And if first cost is a serious consideration a DE LAVAL machine 
may be bought on such liberal terms that it will actually save and 
pay for itself. 

These are all-important facts which every buyer of a Cream Sepa- 
rator should understand and which every local DE LAVAL agent is 
glad to explain and demonstrate to the satisfaction of the intending 
buyer. 

If you don’t know the nearest DE LAVAL agent please simply 
address the nearest of our main offices as below. 


THE De LavaL SEPARATOR CO. 


= = NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 





PRESS OF W. F. HUMPHREY, GENEVA, N. Y. 





